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PROSPECTUS 


OF A LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL, 


To be published weekly, at the University 
of Virginia, under the title of “ The Virginia 
Literary Museum, and Journal of Belles-Léittres, 
Arts and Sciences, &c.” 

The objects of this Journal will be, to commu- 
nicate the truths and discoveries of Science to 
the miscellaneous reader, and to encourage a 
taste for polite literature. 

It will rely, chiefly, for its support on the Pro- 
fessors of the University, whose minds, kept in 
a state of active inquiry, by the Lectures requvir- 
ed of them, may be expected to afford original 
and interesting contributions,on all the important 
branches of Learning or Science. 

The Scientific portion of the work will, gene- 
rally, be ofa popular character; but, should it 
occasionally contain discussions, which, on ac- 
count of their novelty or importance, may also 
interest the adept, it will be the aim of the Edi- 
tors to make such articles, so far as may be prac- 
ticable, intelligible and instructive to the gene- 
ral reader. 

Whilst the Journal will be principally devoted 
to general topics of Moral or Physical Science, 
Philology and Polite Literature, the Editors will 
not be unmindful-of our local and peculiar con- 
cerns. They will endeavour to collect and dif- 
use what information they can, concerning the 


~ history of Virginia, and the other States—their 


first Settlement—their progress as Colonies and 
as Independent States:—thejr peculiarities in 
Laws, Manners or Dialect—their Statistical De- 
tails and Natural Phenomena. Sucha Reposi- 
tory is much wanted. The information, which 
now lies scattered among individuals, if collect- 
ed, would shed great light on the past history 
and present state of our country. On these, 
and other subjects, they solicit contributions. 

A part of-the Journal will communicate in- 
formation concerning the University—the course 
cf instruction pursued by the several Professors 
—Meetings of the Visitors—Public Examina- 
tions—Statutes and Regulations of the Universi- 
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ty—lists of Professors and Students—honorary 
distinctions, and oscasionally such productions 
of the Students as may possess unusual merit. 
This information, peculiarly interesting to the 
Parents and Guardians of the Students, will not 
be unacceptable to the Public. The Journal 
may also, by receiving and transmitting hints 
on the difficult subject of College government 
and instruction, render an important service to 
the cause of Education, 

Party Politics and Controversial Theology will 
be excluded ; but such exelusion will not extend 
to religious or political topics, of a general cha- 
racter, discussed with temperance and ability. 

The Journal will consist of sixteen pages su- 
per-royal octavo, weekly, and at the end of the 
year, an Index will be furnished, so that it will 
form 2 considerable volume, annually. 

The terms of subscription will be five dollars, 
per annum, payable on the delivery of the fifth 
number. The work to be commenced as soonas 
two hundred subscribers shall have been ob- 
tained. 

Communications, post paid, to be addressed 
—To the Editors of the Virginia Literary Mu- 
seum, University of Virginia. 

University of Virginia, Feb. 26, 1829. 








INTRODUCTION, 





From the first opening of this University, 
it has been thought by many of its most in- 
telligent friends, that it presented a favor- 
able occasion for the establishment of a 
Literary Journal. It was presumed, that 
eight or more Professors, who were daily 
occupied in communicating, in familiar lan- 
guage, the fruits of their studies to others, 
would be qualified to make such a work, 
at once useful and interesting to the public. 
The central position of the University, both 
as it respects Virginia, and the whole Un- 
ion, was regarded as a further recommen- 
dation. Jt was known, moreover, that the 
plan of the Institution was principally the 
work of Mr. Jefferson, and that it essayed 
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important innovations in its iy dinslfine, and. 
its course of instruction, as well as the 
structure of its buildings ; whence it was 
inferred that a lively curiosity would be felt 
to learn the progress of an experiment of 
this high character, made by the most po- 
pular and most philosophical statesman of 
his age 

The force of these considerations, as well 
as others which more peculiarly concerned 
the interests of the Institution, was duly 
felt by the Professors; but they did not 
think it advisable to undertake a _periodi- 
cal publication while they were engaged in 
preparing courses of lectures for their se- 
veral classes: a duty which not only re- 
quires much reading, but also the labour of 
adapting the result of their researches and 
reflections to the capacity of the learner. 
Nor, coming as they nearly all have done, 
from a distance, could they at first have 
told, what would be most acceptable to the 
public taste on their present theatre of ac- 
tion, or be best suited to its literary wants. 
These preliminary obstacles being now re- 
moved, they engage in the work with alac- 
rity, in the hope that while they are em- 
ploying their hours of leisure in contrib- 


uting to the amusement, of the public, and 
somewhat they trust tothe advancement of 


literature ; they will also be able to pro- 
mote the interests of the Institution of which 
they are members. They may thus, in 
some degree, compensate the disadvantage 
of their secluded situation, remote as it is 
from any large town, and keep tlie Univer- 
sity in the minds of the public, although it 
cannot be placed before their eyes. They 
may also counteract the hostility with which 
the Institution has been sometimes openly, 
and more often invidiously assailed. Had 
the University always possessed the means 
now afforded, it might have met these in- 
jurious attacks in the threshhold. The pe- 
culiar advantages of its management and 
discipline, if the wisdom of a Jefferson, a 
Madison, a Monroe, and their able coad- 
jutors can be supposed to have devised 
any, might have been communicated for the 
gratification of a liberal curiosity, and the 
benefit of other seats of learning: and re- 
cently, when the University was visited by 
a disease, from which not only no College, 
but no neighbourhood, nor even any plan- 
tation or estate, however elevated its site, 
or healthy its general character, is always 
exempt, they might haveallayed popular ap- 











sechenaiiti, and slowed, from indubitable 


evidence, the general salubrity of the place. 
There may be some difference of opinion 


-about the species of periodical that should 


have been selected. Some may fhink a 
monthly publication would have been pre- 
ferable toa weekly, and others, that a quar- 
terly review would have been preferable to 
either. But to the last there existed these 
objections: there are at this time three Re- 
views in the United States, all of which be- 
ing conducted with ability, may be sup- 
posed to engross that portion of the public 
patronage which is likely to be afforded to 
this species of writing. The interest which 
these periodicals once excited, is indeed al- 
ready weakened by their multiplication, and 
it would necessarily be more so by their fur- 
ther increase. Besides, they are suited on- 
ly to long and grave dissertations on im- 
portant subjects. From them all poetry— 
every species of fiction and other produc- 
tion of fancy—all literary intelligence—all 
articles not extending beyond a page or 
two, whatever might be their character or 
merit, are of necessity excluded. They 
are adapted only to the reflective and 
speculative class of readers, and are little 
attractive to the young, the thoughtless and 
thegay. A weekly paper, on the other hand, 
is tettered by no such restrictions. It may 
place by theside of the most serious dis- 
quisition, a moral maxim, an insulated fact 
in physics, or the most minute verbal criti- 
cism. Poetry may here mingle with prose 
—historical facts and sketches of real life, 
with the wildest creations of the imagina- 
tion—the phenomena of matter with those 
of intellect. Such a miscellany, in short, 
excludes no one of the thousand ways, in 
which one mind may act upon another, by 
addressing itself to the reason, the fancy, 
or the feelings. A weekly paper, possess- 
es, too, some advantages over a monthly 
publication. The Post Office laws are 
more favourable to its circulation: and 
where the investigation of a copious sub- 
ject is continued from paper from paper, as 
must be the case in both species, to secure 
the indispensable requisite of variety, or 
where different writers engage in contro- 
versial discussions, the shorter interval does 
not suffer the interest of the reader to flag, 
or his memory to lose the connexion of the 
separate parts. It ison these accounts, that 
such a periodical as has been chosen, is 
supposed to unite in a great degree, the ad- 
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vantages of a newspaper, a magazine, and 
a review. 

An impression has gone abroad, the edi- 
tors know not how, that the subjects of this 
paper, would be altogether of a scientific 
or technical character. The Prospectus, 
they think, does not warrant this conclu- 
sion: to remove, however, all doubts, on 
the subject, they will here remark, that un- 
der the term ‘ Polite Literature, they meant 
to comprehend every species of composition 
which may please or instruct, and which 


does not come under the denomination of 


‘Science.’ Their pages, therefore, are as 
accessible to the sportive effusions of fancy 
and wit, as to the most erudite disquisi- 
tions of the scholar, or the profoundest re- 
searches of philosophy. It will be their 
aim to give a portion of their paper to every 
department of knowledge: and though 
they should fail in communicating much 
that is new in Science, they trust they will 
be able to explain and illustrate what is 
already known—that they will at least add 
to the stock of harmless pleasure ; and true 
to their motto, that they will, at the literary 
repast which they shall weekly lay before 


the public, be able to produce a variety of 


intellectual food to 
tastes of their readers. 
The editors take this occasion to inform 
thesubscribers that their first number would 
have appeared several weeks before, but 
for the unforeseen delay occasioned by 
the publisher in procuring his paper and 
type. Q. 


suit the diversified 








MANUFACTURE OF DIAMONDS. 


After the experiments of Lavoisier and 
others had proved that the diamond was 
chemically identical with charcoal, it was 
natural that many attempts should be made 
to produce this most precious of gems, by 
artificial means. The project presented 
none of the absurdity for which the trans- 
mutations of the alchemists have been so 
justly ridiculed. We have at our command 
the material of which we know the dia- 
mond to be formed, and it is by no means 
impossible that we should be able to give 
to it the state of close aggregation and the 
crystalline texture which render it so valu- 
able. It is true that we are foiled in many 
analogous cases. Thus, though we know 
that the ruby and sapphire, two of the most 











beautiful of all gems, are composed almost 
solely of alumine or clay, yet we cannot 
form them from this ingredient, and they 
remain as rare and are as highly valued, as 
they were before their humble origin was 
discovered. 

If charcoal could be melted, it is very 
probable that it would assumea vitreous tex- 
ture, and that its conversion into diamond 
would be thus accomplished. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, for the success of this method, 
charcoal, when excluded from air, is found 
to resist the most intense heat to which it 
can be exposed. In the hottest furnace, 
and in the focus of the most powerful lens, 
it remains unchanged. Sir Humphrey Da- 
vy exposed it, in chlorine gas, to the heat 
of the great Voliaic apparatus cf the Royal 
Institution, without sensibly altering its tex- 
ture. Professor Silliman, indeed, thought, 
that he had succeeded in melting small 
points of charcoal, by Dr. Hare’s defla- 
erator; but Mr. Vanuxem proved that 
the globules which Mr. Silliman supposed 
to be of diamond, consisted of an oxide of 
iron, and were even attracted by the mag- 
net. 

These failures are certainly calculated to 
discourage any further attempts to produce 
diamonds by the fusion of charcoal ; but 
there is another principle to which we may 
have recourse, and which may prove more 
successful. Charcoal enters into combina- 
tion with many substances, such as oxygen, 
hydrogen, and sulphur, and, if it could be 
slowly precipitated from any of these com- 
binations, it might form crystals of pure 
carbon, and the great chemical problem be 
thus solved. If the following account, taken 
from a communication made to the Insti- 
tute of France, can be relied on, it would 
indeed seem as if this method had actu- 
ally succeeded, in the hands of M. Gannal. 

The compound which he used was the 
carburet of sulphur, or sulphuret of car- 
bon, a transparent colourless liquid, re- 
markable, like the diamond, for its high re- 
fractive power, and which may be prepared 
by passing the vapour of sulphur over frag- 
ments of charcoal, heated to redness, in a 
tube of porcelain. M. Gannal’s experi- 
ment is thus described. 

‘If several rolls of phosphorus are intro- 
duced into a matrass containing carburet of 
sulphur, covered with a layer of water, the 
moment the phosphorus finds itself in con- 
tact with the carburet, it dissolves, and, be- 
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coming liquid, i is udiiniteted to the lower 
part of the matrass. The whole mass is 
then divided into three distinct layers: the 
first formed of pure water, the second of 
carburet of sulphur, and the third of lique- 
fied phosphorus. Things being in this state, 
if the matrass be agitated so as to cause the 
mixture of the diflerent bodies, the liquor 
grows thick, becomes milky, and, after a 
little rest, separates anew, but only into two 
layers; the upper one of pure water, the 
under one of phosphuret of sulphur; and 
between those two layers, there is a very 
thin stratum of white powder, which, when 
the matrass is exposed to the sun’s rays, ex- 
hibits all the colours of the prism; and 
which, consequently, appears to be formed 
of a multitude of little crystals. 
Encouraged by this experiment, M. Gan- 
nal endeavoured, by the following process, 
to obtain larger crystals, and succeeded. 
He introduced into a matrass, placed where 
it would be quite undisturbed, first eight 
ounces of water, and then eight ounces of 
carburet of sulphur, and eight ounces of 
phosphorus. As in the preceding experi- 
ment, the phosphorus dissolved; and the 
three liquids arranged themselves in the or- 
der of their specifie gravity. After four- 
and-twenty hours, there was formed between 
the layer of water and the layer of carbu- 
ret of sulphur, an extremely thin pellicle of 
white powder, having here and there seve- 
ral air bubbles, and various centres of crys- 
tallization, formed, some by spars of very 
thin sheets, and others by stars. In the 
course of a few days, this pellicle gradually 
grew thicker. At the same time, the sepa- 
ration of the two inferior liquids became 
less complete; and in three months they 
appeared to form but one and the same 
substance. Another month having elapsed 
without any new result, the question was, 
how to find means of separating the crys- 
tallized substance from the phosphuret of 
sulphur, to which the inflammability of the 
mixture presented great obstacles. After 
several attempts, more or less unsuccessful, 
M. Gannal determined to filter the whole 
through a chamois skin, which he after- 
wards placed under a glass bell, taking care, 
from time to time, to renew the air. At 
the end of a month, this skin becoming ca- 
pakle of being handled without inconveni- 
ence, it was doubled up, washed, and dried. 
For the first time, M. Gannal was then en- 
abled to examine the crystallized substance 





which remained on its eiliegs 


Exposed 
to the sun’s rays, this substance presented 
numerous crystals, reflecting all the colours 


of the rainbow. Twenty of them were 
large enough to be taken up with the point 
of a penknife; and three others were of 
the size of a grain of millet. These last, 
having been submitted to the inspection of 
an experienced jeweller in Paris, were pro- 
nounced by him to be real diamonds !? 

We are sure that this notice of M. Gan- 
nal’s discovery will be read with interest, 
especially if it be considered, that the dia- 
mond is not a mere article of luxury, but, 
like silver and gold, has many valuable pro- 
perties independent of its rarity. Its use 
in cutting glass is familiarly known ; and it 
forms the only tools for shaping and polish- 
ing the hard jewels used in chronometers 
and the best watches. 

It appears that a M. Delatour, has also 
produced the diamond; but we have yet 
seen no account of his process. M. 





AUSTRALIAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 





* In tenui labor. 





Vireit. Georgic. 
Though low the subject, it deserves our pains.’ 





Newspaper advertisements frequently 
exhibit the characteristic manners of a 
country more forcibly than any other kind 
of publication: hence the traveller turns 
anxiously to them, on visiting any foreign 
country ; and hence, again, the pleasure 
which is experienced in referring to the files 
published by our Ancestors. The value of 
this kind of information, in depicting 
manners and customs, has, indeed, induced 
a late historian of New South Wales, Mr. 
W. C. Wentworth, to go so far as to pub- 
lish, in his work, a literal copy of an entire 
Sydney Gazette ! 

In our own Newspapers, peculiarities oc- 
cur, which are striking to the English frav- 
eller. ‘The Subscriber has the honor’ &c. 
is never seen in the English Journals al- 
though strictly correct, in the sense we em- 
ploy it, both in etymology and by antient 
custom, its accepiation, in recent times, 
has been, in England, a!most entirely lim- 
ited to the ¢ Contributor to any Undertak- 
ing :? and, where the expression would be 
used here, the word ¢ Undersigned’ would 
be subtsituted in England.— The under- 
signed has the honor, &e. . 
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Another trifling difference likewise exists 
in the use, with us, of the First person sin- 
gular, in our advertisements, which is 
scarcely ever employed by the English, as ¢ | 
will offer for sale, &c. , 

The Virginia traveller, in Great Britain, 
would, of course, be impressed with these 
verbal distinctions, but, still more, by the 
false and inflated taste to which commer- 
cial emulation has given rise in that coun- 
try. Every expedient is adopted to engage 
the attention of the reader, and, at times, 
the false colours are displayed in so attrac- 
tive and immorous a manner, as to compen- 
sate, in some measure, for the fraud which 
has been practised. The Comedian, Ma- 
thews, who is well known for his. various 
caricature representations of National man- 
ners and customs, was in the habit of ad- 
ducing one or two elucidations of this me- 
retricious taste. We do not recollect his 
precise words, but the following is the sub- 
stance— 

Dreadful Accident.—Yesterday, as a man was 
employed ona high ladder, in cleaning the win- 
dows of a house in Charing Cross, a sudden 
gust of wind upset the ladder, when, shocking 
to relate, the man fell at the door of Bish’s For- 
tunate Lottery Office, where Tickets and shares, 
are now selling, &c’. 

News from St. Helena.—Authentic Advices 
have been'received from St. Helena ; they state, 
that the Emperor Napoleon is in good ‘health, 
and, that he is determined to use no other than 
Warren's Japan Blacking, prepared and sold at 
No, 39, Strand.’ 

Nothing however, can be more charac- 
teristic of the modern system of puffing, 
than the following extract, from a London 
Atlas of May 1827, now before us. 

‘ Peculiar pens adapted for every person’s wri- 
ting, of twelve different Cuts. 1. General Cut. 
2 Hard Cut. 3. Extra-hard Cut. 4. Free Cut. 
5. Strong Cut. 6. Broad Cut. 7. Medium Cut. 
8. Elegant Cut. 9. Lady’s Cut. 10. Gentle- 
men’s Cut. 11. Commercial Cut. 12. Fine 
Cut. Manufactured by T. T. Morrell, 10 Broad- 
way. Ludgate Hill, and may be had, of all 
Stationers, in town and country. Ask for T. 
TT’. Morrel’s Peculiar Pens, and observe none are 
genuine, without his printed Label.’ 

Another system of more modern puffing 
and of attracting notoriety is, that of hav- 
the name and address of the advertiser, 
chalked upon the dead walls, of the Me- 
tropolis and its vicinity. We doubt whe- 
ther there is a dead wall, within 40 miles 





of London, unsullied by the name of Dr. 
Eady, the notorious successor of the Dr. 
Rock, so celebrated by Hogarth. The ad- 
dress, 39 Frith Street,Soho, has been forced 
upon our recollection in spite of the worth- 
lessness of the subject. In an election, 
for Representatives in Parliament, for the 
City of London, some years ago, amidst the 
variety of electioneering placards, borne 
about amongst the populace, was one, ex- 
hibited conspicuously ¢ Vote for Dr. Eady, 
the friend to the Constitution. Yet man- 
kind are so prone to gullibility, have that 
organ so largely developed, in spite of the 
silence of Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim on 
the subject, that these impostors have suc- 
ceeded, in a pecuniary point of view, the 
extent indeed of their desires, by their 
quackery. There is, at this very time, or 
there was, recently, in London, an associa- 
tion of Empirics who assumed the names of 
Cooper, Monro and Duncan, and succeed- 
ed in drawing patients to their establish- 
ment, under the belief, that they were really 
the respectable individuals, or relations of 
the individuals, whose names they bear. 
One patient left the country for the pur- 
pose of consulting Sir Astley Cooper, and 
remained for some time, unwittingly, under 
the hands of the Empiric who had assumed 
his name. The discovery of the imposition 
gave rise to a judicial investigation. 

The French advertisements are more 
modest than those of the English, and, ac- 
cordingly, it is customary, for the travellers 
from that country, in Great Britain, to ridi- 
cule the taste to which allusion has been 
made. Soon after the peace with Great 
Britain, in 1814, the afflux of English 
travellers to Paris excited every one to ex- 
hibit his goods and possessions in the most 
intelligible and alluring manner, and, 
hence, the English language was fre- 
quently selected for this purpose, by the 
adoption of which, if they did not suc- 
ceed in the former object, they certainly 
accomplished ‘he latter. 

We well recollect a handsome Parisian 
sign, with gilt letters on a purple ground, 
having, on one side, the French, and, on the 
other, an attempted English version. 

‘Ici on loue des jolis appartemens, petits et 
grands.’ 

‘ Here one lets prettys apartments, smalls and 
larges.’ 

These remarks have been suggested, by 
the perusal of some advertisements, extract- 
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ed from Autealion papers and containe d in 
a late volume of the Asiatic Journal, Vol. 
xxii. p. 37. They are from Sydney peri- 
odicals, and are, in some respects, mere re- 
flections of those in the mother country. 


Bearing in mind the character of many of 


the Colonists, no one will be surprised at 
the occasion of the following advertise- 
ment, however they may admire the polite- 
ness and fortitude of the lady, under her 
afflictions. 

‘ Mrs. Brown pegeerwe d thanks the commu- 
nity of thieves for relieving her from the fa- 
tigues and wearisomeness of keeping a Chan- 
dier’s Shop, by taking the following go 
her hands, viz. 35 yards of shirting, 12 do. of 
Muslin, 40 do. of Calico and various needy as 
the auctioneer terms it ‘ too many to mention in 
an advertisement.’ But, the gentlemen, in their 
despatch of business, forgot that they had taken 
along with them an infant's paraphernalia, two 
dozen of clouts, so elegantly termed by washer- 
women. If the professors of felony do not give 
a dinner to their pals, and convert them into 
d'oyleys for finger glasses, Mrs. Brown will thank 
them to return them, as they would no* be so 
unmagnanimous and deficient of honor to keep 
such bagatelles from a poor mother and four chil- 
dren. This isto apprise the receivers of stolen 
property, that she will sooner or later have the 
pleasure of seeing their necks stretched, and 
that they will receive a tight cravat under the 
gallows by their beloved friend Jack Ketch. As 
the old saving is ‘‘ the better day the 


The fraternity performed their operations on 


better deed.” 


Sunday night last. 

17, Phillip Street.’ 

The next specimen is an advertisement, 
addressed to a higher class, in which we 
have an example of the gentle inuendo : 
and of some Australian figures of speech, 
which are new to us. 

‘It is requested that those ladies and gentle- 
men who have, from time to time. borrowed 
S. Levey, will return them tothe 
undersigned, who respectfully solicits al! Books, 


books from Mr. 


now in possession of persons, to whom they do 


belong, with the 
Among the 
missing, are the Pastor's Fireside, Tales of my 
Landlord, Kenilworth, Princess Charlotte, Se- 
cret Revenge, Smollet’s Works, Ivanhoe, Tales 
of the Times, Paradise Lost,—so are the books 
until found by B. LEVEY 

No 72, George Street. 

The reason, assigned for the caution con- 
veyed in the next advertisement, is some- 
what strange. 


not to comply 


above—a 


fresh supply may be had. number 


’ 


y0ds off 








‘ This, is is to caution all Persons against pur- 
chasing a House and Premises, situate No. 74, 
Cumberland Street, Rocks, as the said house and 
premises belongs to me. 

CATHERINE REDMOND,’ 

The excessive politeness of a Mr. Wil- 
shire, in the succeeding announcement to 
his Debtors, would lead us to suppose, that 
he had too much good humour to carry his 
threat into execution. 

‘Sypyey, Avueust 22, 1825 

May it please those I solicit, and be it known 
hereby :— 

That all those persons who stand indebted to 
me, upwards of twelve months, and who do not 
pay the same within fourteen days from the date 
hereof, will be by law compelled. 

JAMES WILSHIRE 

Their elections to vacant offices seem to 
be conducted, as in the mother country : 
we doubt, however, whether any candidate, 
in the latter, ever thought of presenting the 
argument contained in the following ad- 
dress for the situation of Bank Director in 
the Colony! 

* 80 


THE PROPRIETORS 


SOUTH 


OF THE 
WALES. 


BANK OF NEW 


Lapies anD GENTLEMEN, 

I beg leave to offer myself as a candidate for 
the Directorship of the Bank of New South 
Wales, 


Acknowledging, as I do, having no claim what- 


at the ensuing election. 
ever to your support: yet should you be disposed 
to honor me with your vote and interest, you may 
confidently rely on a faithful and zealous dis- 
charge of the duties of that important trust. 

I have the honor to remain, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. 

Your obedient humble Servant, 
W. JEMMET BROWNE. 

Charlotte Place, Nov. 12, 1825.’ 

The Bankrupt Laws of the mother coun- 
try do not extend to the Colony: so that, 
it would appear, great vigilance is necessa- 
ry, in cases of Levy, to prevent a return 
on the part of the Sheriff of Nulla Bona. 
The following letters relate to an alleged 
attempt, on the part of a Mr. Josephson, to 
withdraw his property from the just claims 
of a Mr. S. Levey, the same gentleman, 
who solicits his books to return to him 
which was defeated by the obstinate integ- 
rity of an Australian Victualler. 

Parramatta, 27 
Sir, 

In reading the Gazette of this day, 1 see an 

advertisement from the creditors, offering a re- 


Octoser, 1826. 
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ward tu any person giving infeemation of pro- 
perty concealed by Jacob Josephson, to prevent 
his creditors getting their just claims. As an 
Innkeeper, prospering under the patronage of a 
liberal public, I am bound to make them ac- 
quainted, and more particularly you, Sir, whose 
favour and friendship in gratitude 1 must re- 
About five weeks back, Mrs. Nash 
bought, at Jacob Josephson’s shop, a great quan- 


member. 


They 
were packed in boxes, and crdered to be sent by 
the Parramatta boat: 


tity of wine glasses and tumblers &e. 


with them came a large 
heavy trunk, and a note from Josephson, observ- 
ing that this trunk was to be 
Mrs. J. On that lady’s calling at ny 
place, she said I was to take care of the trunk 
till she sent a cart for it; 


taken care of till 
came up. 


and as it is evident Jo- 
sephson was making a hiding hole of my house 
in a most unjustifiable manner, { feel it my du- 
ty to inform you of these circumstances, so that 
you may do all that is necessary to get posses- 
sion of this box, which I suspect contains valua- 
property ; it is worth 
thousand pounds, I will not accept of a shilling 


ble and admitting five 
as a reward, forit is the property of the credi- 
tors, and if they think proper to make a present 
to the Benevolent Society it will perfectly sat- 
isfy 
Yours truly, 
ANDREW NASH. 


To Mr. S. Levey, Macquarie Place.’ 


To this statement of the honest and dis- 
interested Publican, the fraudulent trades- 
man has the audacity to oppose the fol- 
lowing advertisement, unique for its inso- 
lence and obscurity : we know not which 
predominates. 

To the Editors of the Australian. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Yours of the 10th. inst. appeared a pompous 
statement, announcing the discovery of a Box, 
which had neither been lost or mislaid, at that 
well known abode of integrity. I will not, gen- 
tlemen, offer any comment at present upon such 
{ am with the ma- 


statements, but, gentlemen, 


jority of your readers((particularly the old hands) 


positively electrified at the formidable miracu- 


lous declaration of mine host, that he would not 
touch the informers dividend. The comet has 
doubtless purified the vulgar sentiments of the 
happy residents of that distinguished quarter. 

I protest that I will cheerfully subscribe my 
humble pittance for the purpose of erecting (in 
honor of Boniface) a statue of Hermes, 


of his grappling irons, reposing in the lap of 


honour. I shall conclude by reiterating the old- 





| pers 


divested | dian. 


= 


en enquiry—‘ W hat! is § Saul among the Sie. 
phets?” 
I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
JACOB JOSEPHSON. 
Nov. ll, 
The art of puffing is yet in its infancy 
in Australia. If we judge by the follow- 
ing specimen, the Colonists are, in this re- 
spect, far behind their British prototypes. 
NOTHING NEW. 
‘ There's nothing new beneath the sun, 


1825,’ 


So ancient wits decisions run ; 

But wit no match for facts we see, 
For | know things and so do you, 
Though not lasting, 

What think you, Sirs, the price of Tra? 
Now selling at 2s. Gd. per Ib. by A Polack, No. 
45 Fatt 

The half slang style of reporting in the 
newspapers for which the London Morning 
Herald has rendered itself so celebrated, 
could not fail to meet with imitators, in 
Australia, as it has amongst the Police re- 
porters of this country. 

‘On last was 
brought to the bar of the police office for indulg- 
at the cost of others. It appears 
being somewhat seedy, and 
inclined, repaired to 
in George Street, on 


ever new ; 


Street.’ 


Saturday a mistaken mortal 
ing too freely 
that Mr. 
feeling himself joyously 
the Wellington’s Head, 
Friday evening and indulged himself with copi- 


Speedy, 


(beer) garnished oc- 
blue rnin,” (Gin) and a blow 
and a puff of his tobacco pipe. 
Now it so happened, that 
he discovered that his waist- 


ous draughts of * heavy” 


easionally with “ 
of his ‘ brosely,’ 
when the reckoning 
was talked about, 
coat pocket was threadbare, and that two silver 
dumps had taken their leave of him through a 
little aperture. This was a bitter piece of busi- 
ness to him, for it obtained him a night’s lodging 
in the cell of a watch house. Mr. Speedy, be- 
ing asked what he had to say to it? “ Why 
please your worship,” said he *¢ I was rather de- 
rated in my faculties with the drink, and the 
and the tobacco, and one thing or another, 


gine 
talk, 
that I do not recollect it your Worship, or cer- 
tainly I that’s certain. 
He was ordered to pay for the ‘ bitters” 
his future go- 


should not have done it, " 
and was 
discharged, with admonitions for 
vernment.’ 

Lastly, the extracts from these newspa- 
exhibit, that the effusions of their 
‘small beer poets’ are little, if at all, bet- 
ter than similar efforts in our own meri- 
Weare somewhat surprised, how- 
ever, at the taste which could, in any res- 
pect, encourage the publication of such 
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miserable trash as occasionally makes its 
appearance, there, under a more imposing 
form. In the Sydney papers, from which 
the above extracts were taken, is an adver- 
tisement of a volume, to be published by 
subscription, from the pen of a Thomas 
Parmeter, M.D.: to which most of the 
people of rank in the Colony, had given 
their sanction. It contains poetry, a speci- 
men of which the author appended to his 
advertisement. The following is from a 
piece entitled * Anticipation.’ 

Pride of Birth 1 scorn—and freely scan 
The wretch, who dares to hate his fellow man ; 
Like a stubble goose who proudly struts, 
With pampered, hale, inflated, grumbling guts ; 
And chaff would confine to the nobler steed, 
What the wind would own as a mighty meed. 
And one great light the Romans did not know, 
That vice (in the British Press has a foe, 
Whose freedom and fire we must all endure 
Like sharp caustic, we must probe to cure ; 
Thought more than rhyme is all my ardent aim, 
To please the few, not mount the stool of fame.’ 

It must not, however, be imagined, that 
the examples of literature, which we have 
given, are the best that Australia can af- 
ford. We have, already, some excellent 
Geographical and Historical accounts of the 
Colony by natives, and some specimens of 
poetry, which would do honour to their au- 
thors in any portion of the globe. There 
is no reason, indeed, why that distant coun- 
try should not hereafter be a favourite seat 
of the Muses. It is situated in a heavenly 
climate, and is possessed of the most sin- 
gular anomalies especially in the animal and 
vegetable parts of the creation—birds without 
wings, as large as Deer, their bodies cover- 
ed with hair instead of feathers—beasts with 
the beaks of birds—ferns, nettles and even 
grasses growing to the size and shape of 
trees,—rivers running from the sea and lost 
in interior swamps ; ‘this, says a colonial 
writer,* ‘is New Holland, where it is sum- 
mer with us, when it is winter in Europe, 
and vice versa; where the barometer rises 
before bad weather, and falls before good : 





burnt for firewood: where the swans are 
black and the eagles white: where the 
Kangaroo, an animal between the squirrel 
and the Deer, has five claws on its fore 
paws and three talons on its hind legs, like 
a bird and yet hops on its tail: where the 
Mole (Ornithorhynchus paradocus), lays 
eggs, and has a Duck’s bill :* where there 
is a bird (Meliphaga), with a broom in its 
mouth instead of a tongue: where there is 
a fish, one half belonging to the genus Ra- 
ia, and the other, to that of Squalus : 
where the pears are made of wood, ( Xylo- 
melum pyriforme), with the stalk at the 
broader end : and where the cherry (Exo- 
carpus Cupressiformis) grows with the 
stone on the outside.’ 

These circumstances offer novel food to 
the imagination, the effects of which may 
sooner or later be perceptible. Zy. 


* This singular animal, the native name of 
which is Mullingong, has a venomous spur, a 
wound from which is followed by swelling and 


% 


pain, but it rarely, if ever, proves fatal. Zy. 





AMIANTH CLOTH, PAPER, &c. 








Amianthus, a variety of Asbestos, con- 
tains, per cent., about 59 parts of sand, 
(silex), 25 of magnesiz and 10 of lime, be- 
sides traces of clay and iron oxide.—It is 
usually found in veins and consists of fibres 
very flexible and somewhat elastic. Fri¢- 
tion readily separates them, and when 
dressed a little, they bear a considerable 
resemblance to fibres of silk or flax. 

This filamentous nature and the power 
of enduring a red heat, without any very 
apparent loss of substance, have long ren- 
dered Amianthus celebrated among miner- 
als. All its names are in allusion to these 
properties or their applications to useful 
purposes. 

Asbestos, for example the original 
term, comes from the adjective agSeso¢, in- 
extinguishable, from a supposed practice, 
among the Greeks, of using the mineral to 





where the North is the hot wind and the 
South the cold; where the humblest house 
is fitted up with Cedar (Cedrela toona 
according to Mr. Brown :) where the fields 
are fenced with Mahogany (Eucalyptus 
robusta), and Myrtle trees (Myrtacew) are 

* In Geographical Memoirs on New South 


Wales, by various hands.” Edited by Barron 
Field, Esq. F.L.S. London, 1825. 





form wicks for their perpetual or sepulchral 
lamps. 

Amianthus, also, bears, in its etymology, 
an indirect allusion to the effects of fire. 
The word aysovroe, which signifies ¢ inca- 
pable of being soiled,’ was given in conse- 
| quence of the facility with which articles, 
manufactured from this mineral, were 
cleansed by means of fire. 
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Other names were bestowed upon it, 
which may be briefly noticed—The Ro- 
mans called it Linum Vivum, both from its 
resemblance to flax and its indestructibili- 
ty. It was also named Linum Indum, 
L. Montanum, L. incombustibile, Lana 
Montana, Salamandra lapidea, &c. The 
last name seems to have arisen from a con- 
jecture that the fable of the Salamander 
originated from a practice among the an- 
tients of purifying by heat, the various 
fabrications of this mineral. 

Asbestos and Amianthus, are the terms 
which have passed into the principal Eu- 
ropean languayes. 

We have the most positive records, that 
this substance was in use among the Greeks 
and Romans, for the purpose of manufac- 
turing articles in imitation of linen. The 
workmanship and quality, if we credit the 
testimony of Pliny and Plutarch, must have 
been of a very superior character. 

The former writer ranks the Amianth 
cloth, next in quality to the Byssus or fine 
cotton, worn by wealthy ladies. Plutarch, 
also, states, that this mineral was wrought 
into head-ornaments for females. It does 
not appear, however, that the art of weav- 
ing it was sufficiently general to render the 
cloth cheap. Indeed, every circumstance 
seems to show, that this fabric must have 
been an article of luxury among the an- 
tients; and there certainly was an obvious, 
though, perhaps, excusable parade of its 
incombustible properties, upon all occa- 
sions. ‘The practice in Pliny’s time and 
which he describes as an eye witness was, 
to toss the napkins of Amianth into the 
fire, after a repast or banquet, in order that 
the grease and dirt might be burnt out. 
Each guest, thus delighted in becoming his 
own washer. The same vain and clumsy 
display, we may observe, is recorded of the 
first Dauphin, Charles V., during whose 
reign, Amianthus manufactures seem to 
have been established at Venice, Louvain, 
and other parts of Europe. Pliny notices 
another very important use of mineral 
cloth, namely, as a shroud or wrapper for 
the bodies of Kings, in order to preserve 
their ashes distinct from those of the fu- 
neral pile. That such a practice existed, 
we have positive proof, independently of 
the historian’s testimony, by the dis- 
covery, in 1702, near the Porta Neva at 
Rome, of a funeral urn, ornamented with 
elegant basso relievos and containing a scull 

” 











with some calcined bones—a quantity of 
ashes was also found enclosed within a cloth 
of Amianthus, nine Roman palms long and 
seven wide. This relic was deposited in 
the Vatican library, by order of Pope Cle- 
ment XI. The very diminutive size agrees 
but badly with Pliny’s account of its use, 
and will serve to caution us against confi- 
dence in his other exaggerated statements. 
It is said, that the disuse of burning the 
dead occasioned the decline of the manu- 
facture of these cloths, until the art became 
entirely extinct in Europe. The correct- 
ness of this opinion will be noticed pre- 
sently. Thread, nets, net-work, head orna- 
ments, napkins, table and funeral cloths, 
seem to have constituted nearly all the ar- 
ticles manufactured of Amianthus in former 
times. Bonnets, gloves, purses, girdles, rib- 
bonsand even paper have been subsequently 
made from it. ‘The process, by which the 
mineral fibre was anciently woven, is not 
transmitted to us. In 1691, Ciampini of 
Rome published the following plan in his 
work ¢ De incombustibili lino’ and it may 
be considered nearly as precise as the nature 
of such manufacture will permit. Having 
steeped the Amianthus in warm water, di- 
vide it’s fibres, by gently rubbing them 
together between the fingers, so as to loos- 
en and separate all the extraneous matter ; 
then pour on, repeatedly, very hot water, as 
long as it continues to be in the least disco- 
loured. After this, nothing will be left but 
the long fibres, which are to be carefully 
dried in the sun. The bundles are then to 
be carded by very fine instruments and the 
long filaments, thus obtained, steeped in oil 
to render them more flexible. A small 
quantity of cotton-wool or flax is next to 
be mixed (taking care that the mineral fibre 
is in every part, the principal material, and 
smoothly adjusted,) by means of a spin- 
ning wheel the whole is to be drawn into 
a thread. The cloth, being woven, in the 
usual manner, is placed upon a clear char- 
coal fire and made red hot so as to burn 
out the vegetable or animal matter &c. 
The remaining tissue will consist of pure 
white Amianth. This kind of cloth has 
also been made, without the assistance of 
other substances, by rubbing and soaking 
the mineral fibres, until they become so de- 
licate and soft as to admit of being spun 
at once into threads. This is the process 
recommended by Madam Perpeuti. 

The very short fibres which separate, 
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outa the repeated sashes may rw ade 
sequently worked into paper. For this pur- 
pose, however, they require to be well beat- 
en, until reduced to an impalpable powder, 
and, subsequently, to be worked up with a 
large quantity of size in water. These 
precautions are far more necessary for the 
amianth than for cotton or linen paper, in 
consequence of the much greater weight 
of the mineral paste. After the paper has 
been formed, the sizing is burnt out. 

We will now briefly trace the decline of 
the mineral weaving, &c. It is apt to be 
the most glaring characteristic of the an- 
tiquarian virtuoso, to lament the loss of cer- 
tain Arts among the moderns, nor does 
utility always constitute an item of his re- 
grets. The antient process for weaving 
Amianth cloth appeared to be extolled, not 
from any accurate knowledge of the fact, 
but because an obscure hint or two about 
its superior quality, may be found among a 
few writers of antiquity. One of these 
authorities (Pliny), it is true, compares 
it with the byssine cloth, obtained from 
the neighbourhood of Elis, and which 
was very much esteemed; but, while 
he thus intimates its superiority, he else- 
where bears indirect testimony that the 
cloth was used merely as arare and curious 
article. This writer furnishes three strong 
reasons why Amianth cloth could not have 
been in common use among the Romans. 
The first is the difficulty of procuring the 
mineral. It is described as occurring on 
the deserts and parched grounds of India, 
where rain never falls.and where serpents 
and other formidable reptiles abound. Se- 
condly, it is stated that the Amianthus, 
when obtained, was very scarce and com- 
manded a price equal to that of the most 
costly Pearls. Lastly, it is expressly no- 
ticed that the workmanship was exceeding- 
ly difficult on account of the shortness of 
the fibre. These statements are not only 
in opposition to the belief that the anitents 
used such articles generally, but the last 
one goes far to contradict the assertion of 
Pliny himself, respecting the quality. We 
have, however, a still stronger fact to show, 
that even in the rich and luxurious times 
of the Roman Empire, the mineral cloth 
was not in much use for the purpose of 
collecting the ashes of the dead. Out of 
the immense number of ancient sepulchres, 
opened in Italy, during modern times, not 
more than one such cloth has ever been 
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Seamn ered, -— that (found at Bome 1 702), 
is of very coarse texture and too small to 
answer the purpose of a wrapper for the 
body. In several Urns charcoa! was found 
mixed with the ashes, a circumstance indi- 
cating no great care. 

The truth is, that the cloth has always 
ranked as acuriosity and,not unfrequently, 
has had bestowed upon it, properties calcu- 
lated forthe credulous and ignorant. Pliny, 
who was ever too partial to hearsay re- 
cords, has condescended to state, upon the 
authority of one Anaxilaus, that Amianth 
cloth, merely wrapped round a tree, has the 
power of depriving the blow of a hatchet 
of all sound. The same relish for the 
marvellous, no doubt, induced Marco Po- 
lo to state, that the body of our Saviour, 
was, in his time, preserved at Rome in a 
shroud of Amianth, or incorruptible cloth. 
Athanasius Kircher, (a Jesuit of the 17th. 
century,) in his ‘Mundus Subterraneus,’ 
also extols the mineral with all the zeal of 
a connoisseur. He boasts of having, in his 
collection, paper, a screen, and a lady’s 
veil of it, together with a lamp wick, which 
had burnt for two years without consuming 
and which, he wisely adds, will last for ever 
if not stolen. Whether this wick is still 
in operation, we have not learnt, but may 
venture to conclude, notwithstanding the 
testimony of partial advocates, that the de- 
cline of the art afterwards among the mo- 
derns, is wholly owing to the insignificance 
of the articles manufactured. 

Experiment has abundantly proved, that, 
although the Amianth fibres are alone able 
to resist a red heat without much change, 
they soon, (even in twenty four hours) be- 
come incapable of transmitting a full sup- 
ply of oil, owing to an imperfect cohesion 
effected by the flame. Hence it is imprac- 
ticable to convert them into perpetual lamp- 
wicks. Neither is it true that a red heat 
has no effect upon them. Cloth, woven of 
Amianth, actually does lose weight by burn- 
ing, and, after repeating the operation seve- 
ral times, the fibres become so brittle as to 
render it difficult to prevent them from 
crumbling to pieces. In two experiments, 
made before the Royal Society of London,a 
cloth, one foot long by six inches wide, and 
weighing nearly: 14 ounce, was found to lose, 
by the application of a red heat, more than 
one-twelfth of its weight,eachtime. It would 
be considered a very bad piece of common 
linen that could be worn out in twelve 
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Ww isltinn Ti he ‘ade: sdiaian which 
such cloth seems to possess over the ordi- 
nary kind, is, the facility of cleansing it by 
fire ; but, really, soap is so cheap an article, 
that there could not be much gained, in this 
respect, by a change of fabrics. The Ami- 
anth paper has even less to recommend it. 
It would be curious, no doubt, to return an 
answer upon the same piece of paper as 
that which was received from the Post Of- 
fice, merely by burning out the original ; 
but it could not be agreeable to find our 
ink spreading, at every letter, an inch wide, 
upon paper from which the fire had remov- 
ed all sizing. So, also, it might appear 
highly important to possess an incombusli- 
ble paper upon which could be spread all 
important documents ; but, (not to mention 
the thousand methods of getting rid of the 
troublesome records w ithout bur: ning them) 

we must bear in mind, that an wnalterable 
ink is as important as the paper, and none 
of those proposed has been found tobe suf- 
ficient. Incombustibiiity alone, must com- 
pensate for the article being heavy, coarse, 


weak, liable to blot and not capable of 


taking the full impress of types. Books, it 


is true, have been printed upon this kind of 


paper, among which may be noticed the 
work preserved in the library of the Royal 
Institute of France; but, however highly 
authors may esteem their own productions, 
we feel fully persuaded that Booksellers 
would not tolerate such nonsense from them 
now-a-days. 'Toconclude, it may be observ- 
ed, that, while it is not, by any means, our 
wish to interfere withthe Virtuoso’s taste for 
neck handkerchiefs and shirts of stone cloth, 
we must take the liberty of hinting, that, if 
the perfect art of weaving it does not now 
exist, there is not much lost. P. 


VERBAL CRITICISM. 














‘The tevil and his tam! What phrase is this, He hears 
with car ? Why, it is affectations. 
Merry Wives of Windsor? 





Among the various causes of the muta- 
tions which spoken language is ever expe- 
riencing, and which have been so often no- 
ticed and deplored, we may enumerate 
over refined criticism and affectation. Do 
what we will, every living tongue must be 
always undergoing change. New modes 
of thinking, arising from improvements 
and discoveries, from changes of situation. 
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and pa peerrney circumstances, natu- 
rally give rise to new terms and modes of 
expression. Against this class of innova- 
tions we cannot, and ought not, to con- 
tend. But that which has its origin in the 
desire of a uniformity, as futile as it is un- 
attainable, or in the sheer love of novelty, 
has no such claims to forbearance, and it 
behoves us to resist it, from its obvious 
tendency to make the writers of one age 
unintelligible in another; or, at best, to 
throw over them a quaint and obsolete 
air, and to make them seem wanting in the 
ease and nature which is essential to the 
highest order of beauty. Allow me now, 
Messrs. Editors, to give you two or three 
specimens of these neologisms proceeding 
from hypercritical refinement. 

ist. Formerly, in speaking of the publi- 
cations of anonymous writers, the expres- 
sions, ‘under the name,’ ‘under the signa- 
ture,” ‘under the title were invariably 
used. But of late years, some ingenious 
persons, from that numerous class of au- 
thors who write for the newspapers, per- 
ceiving that the assumed name or signa- 
ture was commonly placed in the journal 
below, or at the foot of the article, have 
felt themselves bound, in referring to it, to 
say it wasover thesignature. With duedef- 
crence to these critics, I think them incorrect. 

The word ‘under, like other prepositions, 
has had its original meaning, indicating a 
relation of place, extended to other rela- 
tions bearing some resemblance to it: in 
other words, it has a figurative or meta- 
phorical, as well as a literal, sense. It is 
in this borrowed sense that we use the 
phrases, ‘under the protection,” ‘under a 
disadvantage,” ‘under the appearance,’ 
‘under the control? ‘under the belief, 
with numerous others, all of which have 
originated from some fancied analogy be- 
tween these cases and the relative position 
of a mask, a banner, a shelter, a superin- 
cumbent weight, and the like. Now the 
word ‘under’ when applied toa name, sig- 
nature, or other analagous term, is always 
used in this me taphorical sense, and would 
be unintelligible in any other. A few ex- 
amples, drawn from the best English wri- 
ters, will at once show this usage of the 
word and its propriety :—thus 
6 ‘ He does it under the name of perfect love’—Shakes speare. 
This faction, under ihe name of Puritan’—Sirift. 


‘ The ridicule of astrolegy, under*the name of Bickerstaff.’ 


Johnson. 
Cato Major has left us ane vidence under his own hand.’ 


Locke 
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orpheus is represented under the figure of a boy asleep,’ 
Addison, 


‘M 


If this form of speech is proper when ap- 
plied to a name, it must be equally so 
when applied to a signature, unless indeed 
we take the latter word in the technical 
sense in which it is used by printers, who 
apply it to a letter or mark placed at the 
bottom of the first page of a printed sheet, 
for the convenience of the book-binder. 
Is it not likely that the phrase ‘over the 
signature, originated with this class of 
our writers, since their familiarity with the 
technical sense of the term, would make 
them the first to fancy impropriety in the 
expression ‘under the signature,” when ap- 
plied to other cases? But these gentlemen 
still say, I believe that a book was pub- 
lished +under such a title ;’ if, however 
their critical sense of the word ‘ under’ be 
correct, to be consistent they ought to say, 
‘after or behind the title.’ 

This affectation has been already fre- 
quently reprehended, but as the arguments 
hitherto used against it have not proved 
sufficient to arrest its progress, and the 
phrase ‘over the signature’ meets the eye 
in every newspaper, a further and fuller 
notice of it was thought advisable. 

2nd. Of the same character appears the 
modern phrase ‘I take leave, instead of 
the ancient and legitimate expression of 
‘asking’ or ‘begging leave.’ The change 
has been made, | presume, because it has 
appeared to these precisians that it is ab- 
surd for one to ask for what he at the very 
moment takes, and has in his possession. 
But to their proposed amendment there are 
three objections. 

First. Leave means permission, and not 
liberty, as they seem to suppose. It is 
therefore, more strictly proper to say one 
asks leave or permission, than that he takes 
it. A man may take the liberty of doing 
any thing as it depends only on his own 
volition: butas leave, in this sense, depends 
on the volition of another, it may be asked, 
but cannot be taken. 

Secondly. If there were no objection to 
the expression of ‘taking leave,’ from its 
critical import, and it had the meaning as- 
cribed to it, still that of ‘ begging leave’ 
would be justified by many analogous forms 
of speech; as when we are about to render 
a favor or assistance to another, and ask 


addressed, whilst we in fact assume it to be 
already given. These modes of speaking 
are in conformity with that exaggerated 
courtesy which characterises modern man- 
ners, and originated in the age of chivalry. 

Thirdly. Supposing however the phrase 
‘taking leave’ admissible, it is still objec- 
tionable, because it has been appropriated 
by usage, which gives the law in language, 
to the very different signification of bidding 
farewell; in which sense Dr. Johnson say- 
it means permission to depart; though it 
seems more probable that it derives its 
meaning from the verb leave, left; and con- 
sequently, that it is synonymous with de- 
parture. 

Semetimes innovations in language are 
made from an affectation of foreign words. 
Many of these obtain currency, because 
they are supposed to convey a meaning, or 
to have a force, which is not found in the 
native tongue. They are still however 
used as borrowed words, and to shew that 
they are so regarded, they retain both their 
original orthography and pronunciation with 
all correct writers and speakers. They may 
rather be said to be denizens than to be 
naturalized. Such are the terms belles let- 
tres, fracas, rendezvous, faux pas, petit 
maitre, tapis, all of which most people 
continue to pronounce as French words. 
Yet there are not a few, among the uned- 
ucated, who, in decorating their discourse 
with these foreign ornaments, give them an 
entirely English pronunciation. It has thus 
happened with the new fangled word ex- 
posé, first current among us about five and 
twenty years ago, when it was used by Na- 
poleon to designate his ostentatious dis- 
plays of the prosperous state of France 
under his administration. It means in 
French neither more nor less than the Eng- 
lish word exposition; but some, not content 
with this old fashioned term, have unneces- 
sarily borrowed its foreign synonyme, and 
not accenting the final e make a word 
which is neither French nor English; ex- 
posé, pronounced expozay, being the French 
word, and exposition the only correspon- 
dent word in English. 

Fourthly The verb to ‘notify’ is also used in 
the United States in a new and peculiar way. 
Formerly it was peculiarly synonomous 
with the verb‘ to inform’. We used to no- 
tify a fact to a person, that is, we made it 
known to them; but now we notify the 





him to permit, allow, or let us do it: We 
here appear to ask the assent of the person 





person of the fact. This inaccuracy has 
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sunniiel more > probably don ined ertence 
than affectation, but as it is very prevalent, 
and occurs in the writings and speeches of 
those whose example tends to giveit further 
currency, it is deemed preper to mention 
it among the vicious novelties of speech. 

I have thus, Messrs Editors, taken the 
liberty, [not, leave,| to make an exposition 
[not, an expose] of some of my views on 
the minutiz of grammar, but before I take 
leave of the subject, I beg [not, fake} leave 
to notify my intentions to you [not, fo no- 
tify you of my intentions} of hereafter giv- 
ing you, as the humour suits, some further 
criticism on critics under [not, over the sig- 
nature of 

K ARISTARCHUS. 








JEF FERSONI ANA. 


The kindness of Thomas Jefferson Ran- 
dolph, Esqg.—the grandson of the Patriot and 
Philosopher, whose actions occupy so large 
a space in the history of his country’s glo- 
ry;—will enable usto lay before our readers, 
under this head, several extracts from the 
Common-Place Books of that illustrious 
individual, which are not destined to meet 
the public eye in any other form. They 
will be additional evidences of the inde- 
fatigable industry, in the prosecution of 
knowledge, which so preeminently distin- 
guished him through the whole course of 
his long and useful life. " 


No. 1.—Hume’s Potitricat PRINCIPLEs. 


‘ The following are specimens of Hume’s 
political principles. 

“‘T shall only ask, whether it be not suf- 
ficiently clear, from all these transactions 
[to wit, temp. Elizabeth,] that in the two 
succeeding reigns [to wit of James and 
Charles,] it was the people who encroach- 
ed upon the sovereign: not the sovereign 
who attempted, as is represented, to usurp 
upon the people.” Note AA. to chap. 42. 
« The grievances, under which the English 
laboured [to wit, whipping, pillorying, 
cropping, imprisoning, fining, &c.] when 
considered in themselv es, Without regard to 
the constitution, scarcely deserve the names, 
nor were they either burthensome on the 
people’s properties, or any wise shocking 
to the natural humanity of mankind.” c. 53. 

“Had the preceding administration of 
the King [Charles,] which we are apt to 
call arbitrary, proceeded from ambition, 





ona an aperee dedi of enc enchinnaeiilia 
antient liberties of the people, there would 
have been less reason for giving him any 
trust, or leaving in his hands a consider- 
able share of that power which he had so 
much abused ; but if his conduct was, in a 
great measure, derived from necessity, and 
from a natural desire of defending that 
prerogative which was transmitted to him 
from his ancestors, and which his parlia- 
ments were visibly encroaching on, there is 
no reason why he may not be esteemed a 
very virtuous prince and entirely worthy 
of trust from his people. Note CC. c. 56. 

“That the letter of the law, as much as 
the most flaming court sermon, inculcates 
passive obedience, is apparent : and though 
the spirit of a limited government seems to 
require, in extraordinary cases, some miti- 
gation of so rigorous a doctrine, it must be 
confessed, that the preceding yenius of the 
English Constitution had rendered a mis- 
take in this particular very natural and ex- 
cusable.” c. 57. ch. I. “It is seldom, that 
the people gain any thing by revolutions in 
covernment,” c. 59. ‘I'he Commons es- 
tablished a principle, which is noble in it- 
self and seems specious, but is belied by 
all history and experience, that the people 
are the origin of all just power,” c. 59. 
“Government is instituted in order to re- 
strain the fury and the injustice of the peo- 
ple; and being always founded on opinion, 
not on force, it is dangerous to weaken, by 
these speculations, the reverence which the 
multitude owe to authority, and to instruct 
them before hand that the case can ever 
happen, when they may be freed from their 
duty of alleigance : or, should it be found 
impossible to restrain the license of human 
disquisitions, it must be acknowelged that 
the doctrine of obedience ought alone to 
be inculcated, and that the exceptions, 
which are rare, ought seldom or never to 
be a in popular reasonings and 
discourses.” c. 59. “ Amidst the passions 
and iain of that period, that he 
[Cromwell] should prefer the parliamenta- 
ry to the legal cause, will not appear extra- 
ordinary, since, even at present, some men 
of sense and knowledge are disposed to 
think that the question with regard to the 


justice of the quarrel, may be regarded as 


doubtful and uncertain.” c. 61. sub fine. 
In a debate, in the House of Commons, 
March 23, 1824, Sir James Mc‘Intosh 
quotes Burke as having said in some speech 
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“ ‘| believe we shall all come to think. at 
last, with Mr. Hume, that an absolute mo- 
narchy is not so bad a thing as we suppos- 
ed.”—Globe, March 24, 1824. 

In offering the preceding extracts, which 
Mr. Jefferson has grouped together for the 
sake of making the author’s political tenets 
more flagrant and odious, we cannot for- 
bear to add some passing remarks. 

The principles here exhibited by Hume, 
taken in connexion with his unquestioned 
partiality for the house of Stuart, have ex- 
cited vehement opposition to his history of 
that ill fated race among the friends of civil 
liberty, in this country as well as England, 
notwithstanding the admiration they could 
not but feel for the beauties of his style 
and his just and profound views of men 
and things. Nay, these very charms of his 
diction and philosophy served but to height- 
en the hostility to his history, from the in- 
fluence they would naturally exert in re- 
commending acts of tyranny and arbitrary 
principles of government to his readers, who 
are thus made to swallow poison and to be- 
lieve it as wholesome as it is palatable. 
They have therefore long wished to sce a 
well written history of this important era 
in English annals, which would counteract 
Hume’s political prin s, by refuting his 
constitutional ‘dieihaie, and proving him 
mistaken in his facts. It was by this fecl- 
ing that Mr. Fox was induced to undertake 
the history which he never livedto finish— 
that Godwin and Sir James Mc’Intosh 
have also, as we are told, been long engag- 
ed in similar undertakings—and that Bro- 
die, in the work he has lately published, 
has laboured so diligently to s shew the want 
of authenticity in Hume’s statements. 

Mr. Jefferson, who was so sensitive to 
every thing that seemed to have the least 
bearing on the cause of human freedom, 
partook largely of the same feeling. He 
even once entertained doubts about letting 
Hume’s History hold a place in the Univer- 
sity library ; and he never failed, when an 
occasion presented itself, to warn his youth- 
ful acquaintance of its dangerous heresies, 
and to recommend, as its antidote, the work 
of Brodie, by whom he used to say Hume 
had been ¢ pulverized.’ 

This opposition to Hume has acquired 
force in England from a_ circumstance 
which has no application withus. In that 
country, precedent has great weight in de- 
termining the principles of an ancient and 
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unwritten Cénatitution as well as in the 
administration of justice. Both the Whigs 
and Tories therefore, endeavour to support 
their several views of the English Constitu- 
tion, by past examples; and history ac- 
quires with them an additional interest 
from its bearing on the political struggles 
of the day. A natural consequence of this 
interest is that it often influences men in the 
interpretation of such historical facts as 
are doubtful or obscure, and even in their 
estimation of the historians themselves. 

But the cause is otherwise in this coun- 
try, where the fundamental principles of 
government are not founded on precedent 
and usage, but on the interests of the peo- 
ple, as indicated by their will; and where 
it is held that every generation has the 
right, as well as the power, to make its 
own laws, whether primordial cr munici- 
pal. We may, therefore, and ought to take 
the same cool and dispassionate views of 
these disputes about the ancient Constitu- 
tion of England, as of those between the 
Patrician and Plebian orders of the Roman 
Republic ; and we may admit the weight 
of argument to be on either side, without 
conceding any thing unfavourable to popu- 
lar rights. ; 

Besides, we are not only exempt from 
the bias arising from the supposed force 
of precedent, but our political principles 
are inculcated in so many thousand ways 
—they have been taught us from our 
earliest infancy—and we are so accus- 
tomed to see them in daily and beneficent 
operation, that, with most of our citizens, 
IIume’s political tenets, however speci- 
ously recommended, must be altogeth- 
er innoxious; and although we do not 
wonder that Mr. Jefferson should have 
continued to feel apprehensions that were 
well founded in his early life, in the same 
way as a fond mother who has been alarm- 
ed for the safety of her infant offspring, is 
ever afterwards alive to the dread of the 
same danger, yet we must think that his 
fears are unfounded, and that our youth 
may safely read Hume’s History, and profit 
by his profound sagacity, in tracing events 
from their first causes to their remote ef- 
fects ; his accurate discriminations between 
semblance and truth; his thorough pene- 
tration into the motives of human conduct, 
and the inimitable ease and beauty of his 





style, without any danger of being contamin- 
atedby his principles of government, which, 
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with the uthignule that hem bien men- 

tioned, they would hold to be detestable, if 

they did not perceive them to be absurd. 
V. 











JEFFERSON’S MEMOIR, CORRESPONDENCE, §c. 

The second volume of the ¢ Memoir ond 
Crorespondence of Mr. Jefferson’ is now 
printed and the whole may be expected in 
August. 

The edition will consist of six thousand 
copies, of which fifteen hundred have been 
already subscribed for, in Virginia, one 
thousand in Alabama and Mississippi and 
five hundred in Tennessee, and agents are 
still making additions to the lists in those 
States. It is a singular circumstance, that 
not more than one hundred and fifty copies 
have been subscribed for, to the north of 
Maryland. Some strange miscalculations 
must have been made regarding the proba- 
ble sale of this valuable and interesting 
book. Wehave it from the best authority, 
that the Editor and Proprietor was offered, 
in Philadelphia, one dollar a copy—the 
bookseller not binding himself to pub- 
lish more than fifteen hundred copies: yet 
the greater part of this edition of six thou- 
sand has already been taken, at ten dollars 
each copy! The work is got up, in every 
respect, in a manner highly creditable to 
the parties concerned. An early notice 
will be taken of the volumes which have 
appeared. 








UPEVERSESE IN TELLIG INCE. 


Thomas Jefferson Randolph, Esq. of 
Edgehill, in this County, has been appoint- 
ed, by the Executive, a visitor of this Uni- 
versity, in the room of W. C. Rives Esq. 
appointed Minister to France. . 





Mr. Richard Parker of Norfolk has been 
recently declared a graduate in the Latin 
language, in this Univ ersity. 





Messrs. Charles L. Mosby of Powhatan, 
William Daniel, Jun. of Lynchburg, Wil- 
liam F. Gray of the University, B. Mose- 
ley of Georgia and G. P. Beirne of Monroe 
have been appointed to deliver orations on 
the public day, at the termination of this 
session, and Messrs. Henry Clagett of Lou- 
doun and John A. Gretter of Richmond to 
read essays upon the same occasion. 
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ek: Moseley wi Clagett have, for rea- 
ons deemed satisfactory, declined the ap- 
pointment. 

Salubrity of the University—In the 
statement, published by the Faculty, re- 
garding the causes of the the fever which 
afflicted the U niversity, a few months ago, 
it was remarked, that similar complaints are 
known to attack the most salubrious situa- 
tions, commit their ravages for a while and 
then disappear, without any possibility of 
accounting either for their origin or disap- 
pearance. Such has been the case with the 
epidemic of this University: although the 
physical causes, on which it was dependent, 
have not been discovered, and consequently 
could not be directly combated, the dis- 
ease has totally vanished and lett us en- 
joying oui usual and preeminent degree of 
salubrity. This result had evidently been 
anticipated by the Parents and Guardians 
of the Students: who have exhibited the 
most praiseworthy fecling in the prompt- 
ness with which they have sanctioned the 
call to reassemble, as well as by the body 
of Students themselves, who calmly resum- 
ed their places in the institution, undis- 
mayed by the melancholy occurrences of 
the few preceding months. The number 
of Students, at present attached to the In- 
stitution, is ninety one—fifteen have not 
returned since, and in consequence of, the 
epidemic, five of whom had, themselves, 
been afflicted with the disease. The num- 
ber of Matriculates this session, is one hun- 
dred and twenty one. 





Medical School of the University—A 
letter has been received from the Dean of 
the Medical Faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania stating, ¢ that the University 
of Virginia comes within the scope of their 
ad eundem regulations, and that, conse- 
quently, one course in it will be valid.’ 

We are pleased to observe the liberal 
spirit, conveyed in the above determina- 
tion of the Medical Faculty of that cele- 
brated Institution, which will be warmly 
reciprocated by those connected with the 
University of Virginia, and we have no 
doubt that the measure, in question, will be 
profitable alike to both Institutions. * 





Public Examination.—aAs the period of 
the public examination, in the several 
schools of the University, is fast approach- 
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ing, it may not be uninteresting to state the | 
course pursued, and the questions proposed, 
at the last general examination. The plan 
of the next examination will appear in an 
early number of this Journal. 


ANTIENT LANGUAGES. 
Senior Greek Class. 

Written translations from Euripides [from 
Hippolytus, from 286 to 311—from Cyclops, 
262 to 276] from Herodotus Lib. 2. Chap. 69— 
5 Questions, orally answered. 

Junior Greek Class. 

Written translations from Euripides [Hippoly- 
tus 1187 to 1211]—Alcestes 442 to 461]—5 Ques- 
tions with oral answers. 

Senior Latin Class. 

Written translations of letter, Cato to Cicero, 
Lib. 15. 5—Tacitus Ann. 4. 62—Questions 
with oral answers. ; 

Junior Latin Class, 

Written translation of letter, Cato to Cicero— 

Tacitus, German. 16 17—Questions with oral 


answers. 
Questions in Antient History, Geography and 


Chronology, to be answered in writing. 
Senior Class. 

1—What year of the city corresponds to B. C. 
123, and te B. C. 710? 

2—Express, according to the Roman Calendar, 
Nov. 6 and Feb. 24? 

3—What did Gallia Cisalpina comprise ? 
Origin of the name ? 

4—Describe the situation and give the modern 





names of Massilia, Mediolanum, Regium, Neap- 
olis, Tarentum, Brundisium, Syracuse, Panor- 
mus ? 

5—The antient political divisions of the Pel- 
oponnesus? origin of the modern name? area? 
chief rivers? and physical circumstances of the 
country ? 

6—Describe the situation and give the antient 
names of Patras, Navarino, Napoli di Romania. 

7—How did the antient Egyptians regulate 
their civil year? on how many Julian years 
would an Egyptian festival of a given day occu- 
py successively every day of the Julian year ? 

8—How might Livius have obtained his real 
or supposed knowledge of early Roman history ? 

9—The Greek colonies of Italy and Sicily ; 
who pr *ded the Greeks in the occupation of 
Sicily » succeeded them? Is Etna men- 
tioned as a volcano by the old Greek writers ? 

10—To what may we attribute the success 
of 'Annibal in his earlier Italiann campaigs ? 
What author should be studied for the purpose 
of correcting Livius ? 





| with sculpture, painting and philosophical spec- 
ulations ? 
12—The situation of Athene ? describe the 
Parthenon, Theseium, Pireus, Long walls ? 
13th—The situation of the Phenician towns ; 
their trade and voyages: the antient books in 
which the information is found ? 
Junior Class. 

1—The extant Roman historians to the time 
of Trajanus? 
—The signification of ‘Italia’ in the early 
ages of the republic ? 
3—The meaning of possessio, the Agrarian 
laws ; what authors to be studied for the proper 
understanding of them ? 

4—Jus Latinum, jus italicum, colonia, muni- 
cipium, Patricius, Plebeius, Libertus and Liber- 
tinus: describe accurately the whole significa- 
tion of each word ? 

5—Describe a Roman Provincial or territorial 
government—sources of revenue in the time of 
the Republic ? 

6—The general physical character of Greece 
north of the Isthmus? area of all Greece ? posi- 
tion of Thermopyle, Delphi, Thebe in Beotia, 
Aulis, Marathon ? 

7—Greeks lived and wrote in the south of 
France and Italy, in Sicily, North Africa, on the 
Black Sea, in Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and 
on the banks of the Euphrates—explain fully the 
causes of these historical facts ? 

8—Corinthus was a rich city even in the time 
of Homer, and also at later periods—how is this 
explained ? 

9—The situation of Carthago ? 
composition of her armies? her foreign’posses- 
[To be Continued.]} 


nature and 


sions ? 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. &c. 

Cotes have been received from PZ, 
Q, P, B, XY, YY, WY and ZY. 

sy he Editors will "thank their contributors not 
to allow their communications to exceed six 
printed pages, unless the subject admits of fi- 
vision. 

Advertisements, when of a purely literary 
character, will be inserted on the last page of 
the Journal. 

It is the intention of the Editors to offer, occa- 
sionally, as a premium, a copy of the ‘ Museum’ 
for one year, for the best essay, not exceeding 
six pages, written by a Student of the Univ rer 
sity, on subjects to be specified. 

Authors and Publishers, desirous of having 
works noticed in the Museum, must transmit 
them free of expence, to the Editors at the Uni- 
warulty. 
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11—tIow did the Romans become acquainted 
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